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[September, 1884. 



THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 



By Mary Parmele. 



In no department of living is there more ob- 
vious progress than in Art as applied to domestic 
use. There was a time when men were not afraid 
to design and even paint their houses after their 
own crude ideas— nor ashamed to live in them 
after they were finished. Have not terrible struc- 
tures in fresh coats of pale blue or green paint 
come upon our startled vision during country- 
drives ? Not so long ago either. Whereas now, 
one would as soon think of singing out of time 
and tune on a crowded thoroughfare, as thus pro- 
claiming his ignorance of the harmonies of line 
and color. If one does not know how to sing he 
has usually the good taste to keep still ; and so in 
this sister arty he has discovered his ignorance, 
and wisely submitted to those who do know some 
of its mysteries. A few genera- 
tions like the present, with its 
enthusiastic art study, will make 
great changes in our perception 
of these things ; but until, as with 
the Greek, a sense of beauty and 
fitness is instinctive, rather than 
the result of culture, most people 
will do well to defer to expert 
advice in building. However, it 
is not of exteriors but interiors 
that we wish to speak now. 
There, where individual tastes 
must and will and should assert 
themselves, is field for missionary 
work; and The Decorator, with 
its gospel of beauty and practical 
teachings, and how to apply it to 
daily life, is doing such work 
well. 

The hanging of pictures, 
placing of bronzes,, marble, and 
of plaques and ornaments, is a 
handwriting on the wall which 
sometimes tells unflattering truths 
of the presiding genius of the 
household, which no lavish ex- 
penditure or upholsterer's skill 
can make us forget. A thousand 
times better the simplest interior 
with the grace and charm of ar- 
tistic arrangement, than treasures 
of art, silken hanging and up- 
holstery without it. An alabaster 
vase placed in front of a white 
panel, or a bronze against a dark 
background, a painting with the 
lights coming from one side in 
the room, and from another in 
the picture, panels with stiff uni- 
formity of arrangement, or else 
little disregard for proportion, 
beautiful things crowded together 
in such excess that all individual 
effect is lost. Monstrosities made 
conspicuous, not because they are 
beautiful, but because they are 
Japanese. What shall we say of 
such things? Mr. Bunce has 
hopefully said "Don't" to people 
who offend against good manners, 
but we doubt its efficacy. The 
truth is, there are no rules for 
furnishing a house more than for 
painting a picture, composing a 
sonata, or writing a poem, except 
the general rule that it should 
be a growth — a slow adjustment 
to the habits of a refined and 
cultivated household arrangement 
and rearrangement — a touch here 
and a touch there, always approaching nearer to 
a distant ideal. In this way a home becomes the 
natural outward attire of our domestic life, and 
with only fitness for our modest aim, the indirect 
but sure result is beauty. 



and "The Parasol," or more properly speaking 
phototypic reprints from his sketches have ap- 
peared there, printed in blue, green, and bronze 
purple. They are sometimes too suggestive to 
suggest monkish illuminations, but they are grace- 
ful and artistic, and to some eyes more attractive 
than the microscopic but affectionately elaborated 
gold and color work on missals and old parch- 
ments. Our American publishers might follow this 
unique plan, engaging perhaps a dozen artists to 
sprinkle spirited black and white and decorative 
color sketches on the fly leaves, title pages, along 
the margins, and above the chapter heading of a 
limited edition, say of some enterprise of the 
Grolier Club. Modern book illumination has a 
freedom and exuberance that was seldom seen in 
the old monkish times, beautiful as are many of 
the old missals. I Saw some recently in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, that transcended 
anything of the kind that I ever saw for delicacy 
and finish. The flowers and figures and scroll 




Albert Chase of Portland, Me., whose services are 
secured by the Household Art Company to con- 
duct the forgery which they have recently estab- 
lished. The work which has been done shows 
even an extraordinary success. Its most delicate 
qualities are due to the influence of Mr. Chase's 
earlier occupation of diamond setting and general 
goldsmith work. Few iron workers of Augsburg 
or elsewhere have ever produced anything to sur- 
pass the exquisite beauty of a rose cluster from 
the stubborn metal shown in this establishment 
on a panel of old gold plush. It is full of life 
and a most etherial representation of bloom and 
foliage which might be expected to tremble 
through its curling leaves in the lightest breeze. 
A calla lily having a place with it is a good work, 
but the other carries a higher artistic impression. 
By a descent to the forgery may be gathered a 
better idea of the manner in which the light and 
graceful curtain brackets, chandeliers, and other 
objects are wrought. Wonderful are these braid- 
ings of red hot iron and forma- 
tions of delicate scrolls and spi- 
rals. A new style of chandelier, 
among numerous other things of 
interest, has, in place of a globu- 
lar light-cover, a straight cylinder 
lapped from beneath with long 
slender leaves of iron. In other 
articles of use are artistic fea- 
tures of genuine excellence. A 
perfect mastery of material is 
shown without any extravagance 
in ideas of design. Some of the 
best productions are those of ser- 
vice with the open fire, the im- 
plements themselves, the little flat 
baskets in which to rest them, 
the jamb hooks and little racks, 
wherewith may be a bar termi- 
nating in a scorpion head with 
protruded tongue, on which to 
hang a pair of tongs. 



Prepared house paint is a 
comparative novelty, and certain- 
ly a most useful and convenient 
article. It may be laid on the 
buildings with the least possible 
trouble, and with no preparation 
other than is found ready in the 
paint. "We have received a sam- 
ple sheet representing the side 
and front of a cottage painted 
with these paints, and the effect 
is certainly all that could be de- 
sired. The manufacturers of the 
paint propose getting out a series 
of plates such as these, showing 
the different colors suitable for 
such work. 



It really seems as though we were recovering 
a knowledge of the art — I use the word in its true 
sense — of book-making. Except in solidity of con- 
struction the best made books of to-day are not 
much behind the quartos and folios that biblio- 
philes are willing to give their heads, and 
commonly give their fortunes to possess. The last 
thing in the way of an edition de luxe announced 
by an English publisher but printed in Paris, is 
Sterne's " Sentimental Journey," with an original 
and unduplicated water color picture on the false 
title page of every volume in the limited issue. 
Maurice Leloir is the artist. If I mistake not, 
sepia drawings of his have adorned the margins of 
original editions of bright trifles like "The Fan" 



A STUDY IN WINDOW DRAPERY. 

work were drawn with photographic nicety and 
colored with truth to nature in every detail. Is 
this affectionate regard for books entirely a thing 
of the past, that no artistic reader has attempted 
to illuminate his favorite copy of Shakspere or 
Emerson or the classics? Has the era of cheap 
and plentiful books brought with it something of 
indifference respecting the books themselves? I 
think so, yet I have hopes that the artistic influ- 
ences at work on everything else to-day will have 
their effect on the material forms of our books. 



A new process for printing 
wall paper has been invented by 
Albert Boulay, consisting of a 
means for using thin and trans- 
parent colors, printed from electro- 
chemical plates, made on the 
same principal as the photo-en-, 
gravings used in book illustra- 
tions, in place of wood engravings 
such as have been used hereto- 
fore, and which are exceedingly 
expensive of production. The 
thin color permits combinations 
by printings one over another, 
thus producing a third, as blue 
upon yellow for green, and a 
variety of other combinations, 
making it possible to produce 
several colors from a compara- 
tively few paintings. 



It is no longer a question whether wrought 
iron work is destined to any fine development in 
this country. Nor is a doubt to be entertained 
that native talent has most adequately settled the 
problem. It is true the work from Paterson, N. 
J., which deservedly found many admirers, was a 
product of imported skill. Nevertheless much 
finer specimens of wrought iron may be seen any 
day in Boston, as coming from the hands of Mr, 



"The Elephant Bazar," completed and opened 
to the public since our previous issue, is one of 
the most curious and interesting examples of 
architecture in this portion of the country. The 
building is in the shape of an enormous elephant, 
erect upon its legs and towering high over every- 
thing else in its neighborhood. A winding stair in 
one of the legs leads to the rooms above. The 
body is divided into four stories, the first embrac- 
ing a long hall nearly the entire length of the 
animal, and so arranged as to be suitable for 
dancing. The upper stories are mostly divided 
into small compartments, presumedly for supper 
rooms. The howdah is sufficiently large to accom- 
modate a hundred persons, and a view from its 
rather dizzy height comprehends the entire scene 
from New York City to Rockaway, taking in the 
Harbor, Narrows, Bay and Ocean, Staten Island, 
and all the approaches to Coney Island, Brooklyn, 
and the adjacent towns. The view alone is worth 
the climb to reach the top. 
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CUPPINGS FROM OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 



